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This supplamental vol y me to the St r jas oi 
studies on comp^scitdry^ education reflects the 
affort| of marty membirs of' The NIE staff and 
contractors* The contrlbutiQns bf state and local 
Title I Qchnlnistratqrs and of state compensatory* 
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education admlniatrators merit special attantiohfi 
TheV provided information about programs in their 
respective. States^^^d^jatto reviewed preliminary 
drafts. The vol^e "was written by^^ichard Moss 
and Catherine Wodgman." ^ ; 
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RgQUKT FOR THE NIE STUDY > 



«V Jfia EducQfloh Amandrrtents of 197^ (Pub 
taw 93^380), fhm major. 6ducatlqp legislation^ 
/tha J3d Congress^ fxtendid' and changed the 
Elefirtiiltary and Secoriidary Education Act of 1 965 
(ESE^j iifid axtindia^other Faderal education 
progrdiTis., ' 

■ _ _/ - ^ * * " - ■ . ^ " ,/ V 

The law alio directed various Federal qgi 
to cbfiduct studies and surveys se that Cat_ 
rnight have the benefrt^ of more Uj^jfe^qfe an 
dccurate Infofrtiation during. Vts; ; future 
consldertition of legislation to assist elen4entar)f 
dhd secph^ary educotic^p. Arnong^hese directives 
is Section 821' of tbi Education Ame^jmfntSj 
which instructs the ' "Cfctional Institute otf 
Eduedtion (NIE) - to cohduct a- study of 
cofnpensa tory aducd'rtfenj including compensatory 
' edueatioh pfogrdms^ fl by States - and friose 

funded undar authority of ESEA Title 1. ' . ^ 

In Septernber of I ^77jV^IE reported its findings 
on the allocation of Title I fundsi the delivery ^of^ 
\Tlfle 1 seryicesj and the effects of these services 
on pgrticipating childrenr NIE also rejporteB its 
findingi on the ddmlnistration of Title I ahcf Jhe 
relatidnshrp between . Title I and v /State' 
conhpensdtory . education (SCE) programs (NIEj 

1977 FINDINGS ABOUT SCE . ^' ^ - ^ 

On the. basis of a study of legal standards 
(Silvefstein at al*, 1977) and discussions with 14 
SCE directors, N!E foufid that state compensatory^ 
education programs have Be^n established in 
almost one-t hi rdj of the 'States and provide a 
significant level of funding for comppnsafor)!. 
education services* In fact, the 1977 appro- 
priations for^ these SCE pfogrorfvs represented, an 
increase In the level of support for compensatory 
education prograrhs of almost 20% of the national 
Title I funding, 

SCE programs follo\^ ,t^e ^pattern of Title I, 
, ^though some interesting artemat lye funding pat- 
terns have been dive I oped* These progranns 
,tdrget funds to the same type of pupils and 
provicte tt^e same ty^ of^ services* In general , 
state programs provide services that complement 
. and augment Title I programs. 
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j^he continued growth qf SCE progroms^ is not 
ed| however, since conipensatory education 
ami must compete. Mth o^er claims for 
and Joeal .*funds/ States -that have estgb-^ 
t^^r own compenytory education programs 
^^lly con coll on gitate^ financial resources 
than tto^e that have not ^ Without FederaJ 
bgislsff^ actiwi * to "provide Incentives, 4t Is 
i^likiky that many more States will Initiate nipjor 
prppensatpry education progrSms. . 



JP ACTIVITIES 



^ Thi? report reflects followi^p aetivltjes that 
w^Ee designed to provide Congriss with defajled 
descrttotidns of SCE programs if;i 17 States^ Pro- 
gram descriptions wgNre^^ revleweci and made f^ore 
precfse, and . qiuanti tot ive ^ data were updbted. 
Also, NIE ^i^hded its 1*7 f^'^iew of SCE by 
including ^r more States and by examining the 

incentive proposaL . 

V V ■ . , : . ,, 

During deliberatioris on the reauthorizing leg- 
TsJation^for ESIEAj^ th6 Congress considered pfo- 
posals for pfovldira additional Title I funds as on 
incentive for Increasing the States' . eff of ts in 
compensatory education, Becduse the proposal 
could substantially chmige the characteristics of a . 
number of state programs, NIE wanted also to 
learn more about the th|^n[<lng of SCE staff on the . 
proposed state incentive legislation. 

All fillow-up activitiei were conducted 
through t^ephone Conversations with SCE person-* 
nelJ Information ' was obtained about general 
program dimensions and administrative structures* 
Specific figures oh average per-pupH expenditurei 
percent of programs using differing Instruction 
strategies' sLfch as pullout and malnstreonij and 
percent of funds used in secondary schools were 
also gathered. 

In some cases, state staff, were unable to 
provide certain data. Dpscriptive information 
about mdivjdL^af SCE programs is based ort the 
best available data and telephohe interviews* This 
introduction t^ descriptions of individual state^- 
cortipensotory education programs briefly dis** 
cu^es six issues and updates and amplifies data 
presented previously (NIE, I977)* ' * 
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Th€ sIk issues drseussed arts 
Funcb distf Ibutlon \ 
, Studant ielaclfcn 
Raquirements of districts 



districts/ ; 



re used, 

using rtandardlied 



children sar 



veTs and" ntffnber SF 
sarvad 



V * • When Qchltvamejit data 

identify eligible children b, , ^ 

test datp* 7n many Stater, tha stott 'e*dgcattonal / 'r 
agency (SEA) provides some guictan'be on the kfnds/ 
of instruments the distjfct may ^se,^Stqndardized^^ 
norm^referenced tests arf*used in* HrtBst Statisi o ■ 
few States use criterion-referenced test^, Aid 
others are expierfng thelf use. Teacher Judgment 



pi qy s WmiB roteVI n I dent If y 1 ng s t u^rffires^^^ral 1 ^ 
in instances wh^ students'' scores are close to t^h^ 
cutoff range, uenerally. States do not itipulgta^ 
that students most in need be served first* / \ . 



State aehriiniitrqtion of programs 

Possible' effects of the proposed 
Federal nnatchlng program ' 

^unds Distrl bOtlbn 

Yp— — " 

State compensatory education prpgrams pro- 
vide alldcoMohs to districts by either a lormuia or 
o .cdrnpM it ive grant system. Fifteen of the 17 
States allocate funds on the bas^ of d formula^ 
while tvs^ States award grdnts on the basis of a 
cbmpeVitive application process. 

Most of the States using formulas distribute 
yfunds ©h , the basis of economic . disodvantagei 
often in corhbinotion with achievement criteria. 
Irt two States, funds are allocafed on the basis of 
high popuiotlon densltyi in one States the spqrsity 
of population is a factor in computing state aid. 
*A few States base the formula wiely on'achieve- 
mtnt test data. In a small number of caseSp 
States have dfeveloped formulas that pre. sensitive 
to the number of dropouts or potentigfl dropouts. 

In the two States conducting grants competi= 
tion, competing districts must demonstrate that 
they will serve a student ^pulation idert^ified by 
economic^ educational > and/or sociahcrlteriai 

In addition to' these 17 state compensatory 
edj^atibn programs, sqme other States use a 
W(^hting formula to all6cate some state funds to 
districts that hove a large number of Idw-income 
or low-achieving children^ For example, one 
Staters aid formula grants between ,5 and 1,1 
pflftional pupiUj^nits of funding per district for 
e^h AFDC (Aid to Families with ^ Dependent 
Children) child. . . These Wtrg funds are not 
hece^arlly used for compensatory or cdtegorlcal 
programs, but contribute f^tead to gener^jl 
' education revenues, ^ ■ 

Student Selection * * 

In nriany StateSf achievement is the sole 
criterion for. selecting students" for par^cipation 
in the prograrp. In contrast, ^tbdents must meet 
■ both economic and achievement eriteriq= in some 
other States* In a few- casetf, Title^Ueligible 
students must be* serveti fiVst, 
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Types of^^ryjces funded 



State compensatory educatipn fynds ore pri 
morily intended to provide reading and mafhe- 
mgt!^ instruction for children at the elementary 
grad^fcvel. In many caseSj the SCE funds provide 
for more instructional services for Titl^ I children^ 
or children who share characteristics with^ Title I 
fewi bul do not participate in Title I programs; 




X _ 

In same coses, the SCE progrflPR is^ designed to 
provide these educational services to these chiU 
dren after they leave the grade levels served by 
Title I, 4A strong focus on' serving high school 
students with SCE funds exists only In d few 
States. ■ : , , . , ' r . 

* Like Title I,, these educational services ore 
likely to bfe .provided in special separate classes, 
namely, pullout classes, SeveroLSEAs, however^ 
have begun encouraging districts to serve com-* 
perisatory education students within the regular 
ciassr^mf ■, . . 

, Although few States prohibit the use- of SCE 
funds for auxiliary services, such as food, medical 
care, or trans^rtatlon. States are not likely to 
vi^w suclj servicfes as o princiiaal component of an 
SCE program. Many States do, howevef, consider 
ways of Jointly funding compensatory education 
programs so that Title I jnoniesVpnd SpE monies 
together Will provide a broad range pf edufiotional 
and auxiliary services. " ^ 

Recent Funding Levels, and. Number of Childrj^n 
Served \ 

States vary considerably in* the funding^^eVels 
of their compensatory education prog r am s* (see 
Table I), The SCE programs In New York and 
California accounted for about 60% of the $^89^ 
million that States spent on their own compensa- 
tory education programs in' fiscal year 1978. In, 
. fiscal year 1978. Utaijls program had the lowest 
funding level at 588^,328/ ^ ' , 

The number of children served by SCE funds 
also varied greatly, California served /about/ ^ 
478,0Q0 children in three SCE programs in the 
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' ■■ . ' TABLE 1 ..... : • ■ ^- ' 

FISCAL YEAR 1978 WTLE I 'FUNDING. I STATE COMPIN^TORY EDUCATION FUNDING, 
NUHBER OECHrLOREN.^ERVED. AND PeR-PUPI|lFA)NDtNS J^^ 



Title I 



Statt 


Fundi* * * . 


Cal1fo\rn1a 


$156*938,183 


Coniiictlcut 


^ 18,205,841 


Florida 


67^774^069 " 






Hawaii . 


' 6.017.621 


Maryland 


'5^ ilia 

33*418,355 . 


Mlchlgah 


76,9-74,51^ 


Nebijftska _ 


10*220,215 


New Jtrsty ^ 


52,982,258 


fliw York 


202,496,411 


jah1o 


57,2fil,893 


Oregon ^ 


i63;7ei,835 


Rhode Island 


> 7,116,952 


Texas ^ - 


. 119,590,863 ^ 


Utah 


6,253,813 


Wa$h1nqton 
.Wisconiin 


21^665,483 
\3P,658,754 


Total 


2,015,803,180 



^ mt ; ^ Numblr of ' P§r-Pup11 
Funds ' Children Servid : ' Funding^ 



i 



$114,378,843** 

nooo.Qtoo 

NA' • 

12,746.747 . 

2,188.144 
11.000,000 . 
30.000,000 
29,300,000*** 
68,00^.000 
147,000.000 ■ 
■ 32,6 !0. 072-** 
2. MO, 000 
2,^0,000' 
23.985,839** 
881,3284' 
- 5.032.740 • . 
4.225.000 



*7?,684 ' 
' 14,000 
NA 

147,730' 
."3.6M 
80,3OT 

118;8i7 • 
■t,304' 

370,900t 

450,000 
1,568.885 

'6,500 
NA 

242.342' 
NAtt • 
NAtH- . 
2,319 



$239 
500 
NA 
86 
606 ' 
136 
■252 
552 
183+ 
327 
208 
308 
NA I 
99 
NA++, 
NA*++, 
528 



489,358,713 



T 



grants', Part A 



*Anbtnitnts for'y^gc^l year 1978, local educatioWaT 
• of Tit! t 1. ' ' 
**1976-77 figure. ' 
***Tota1 equalization aid, 
tProJected, '" . . 

ttPlgures not avanable for 1977-78., 1976-77 figures were 5,783 cMTdren 
strved, $158.44 per pupil, 
Figui;;is not avallabTt for 
iervild, $124,31 per^upil. 



1977- 



1976-77 figures were 36,198 children 



I977 school year. Wisconsin's Special Educational 
Needs Progrcim sacvad 2,319 students in^that year, 

Par^pupU funding Javels vary considerabry, , 
ranging from d high of $606 to a Idw of $86J 

State AdmlnistrQtiph of Progrqms 



manf in program Qdhnninistj|afion 
Undir ^hepe ^^curra^WcaSj 



Tha quality of 
part dapendent-upSi 
SEA by the state \ 
turas hdve nnandat 
aesjiva rolf in the 
pinsotory education 



a Q^nanlstrdtion is in l< 
fhe authoritiei^ yestad- in the 
igblafure. Few state legisif 

that the SEAs cssufVie 
□drpinist^tion ofjStata corr>- 

' Generally, statutory guifl- 

ance is neither demand Ing nor extensive, and fhe 
SEAimay locft the legal bfasis for active involve- 



'Per-pupil fui^ng ia calculated from the formulae 
atal dollars 



, total num&r of children 



In mqiTy States, 
it is not^surprj^ng - 
thpt fiw^Stafes invest* much time, mohe)f|^ or^^ 
effort In the administration of state pompensatory 
educQtioni ^ j ^ j - * ' 

Stdta activities inclu^da4Tionitoririg,awdits^iipd 
technical assistance. Monitoring of SCE progrqns 
may consist of revle^ of applications, site visits, 
anB avafuation gctivlti^. Most States reqci^Jhe 
^ applications fropn districts,, although in iaveral 
States funds flow autorrvatlcaHy. based on ^various 
Indexas, ^ To the extent^thot States do administer 
SCEj'thay follow procedures similar to those \JSfd 
'^ih Title 1/ ^ /f . ^ 

V The ctegrefe of,jnonltoring4s not uniform across 

thp various .States. Many Sfrqtes lack the staff to' 

^^visit sites regularly. Althowih most Staff sizes 

. are limited, selective monitoring by SCE staff ond*^. 

mmitofiirg, assistance from staff Title I staff tind * 

tb overcome some of tHe effects of these—tew 

staff levels, ^ / 

■ I ' ( ^ , . ' i 

- l . •■ \ 4 ■ ^ 



1, 



^ Enforcemant activities ort^ limited within SCE 
programs. Many States raquira q yearend flnQn= 
cial report I 'SCE programs rnay be audited as part 
ofvVhe States' overall finanfciQl rnpnagement 
procedures. iTf^aome large urban dlltr lets, thepe 
ara prMra^ -^audits ^s/ well as fiscal audits, 
Althou^ -'^ny Statj^ have procedures for 
^racova£ing_mi^pmt_^Dds,_iij4_notid 
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many SEAs haVe exefcised this option. , ^ 

• ' ■ . ^ ■ ; ^ ■ . 

.States first' provide distr'Icts with techmcal - 
^ aslistance by advismg the district abdut the rules 
governing the use of fOn^a* Depending upon staff^^ 
levels and other resources, SEAs may conduct 
workshops Qfjid planning se^lons as well as issue 
policy guidance. . * . / 

I Although no/t all States 1:iave deji^lpped an 
/ elaborate set-pf rules governing the fuse of SCE 
fufeis, the^SEAs usually try to, provide guidance 
^ about the relatiot^hip between SCE and Title I* 
\ One of the most impprtant aspects of. this ^ 
relationshipJs the provision related to cor^^ra- 
bilityl The Title I iregulations include sp^ific 
, guidance that pointy jo the^ conditions u^der which^ 
SCE funds can be exempted from comparability. ^ 

before the enactment of the I a7^tAmendmjents 
=te Title local educgtiondl^aqencies (UEAs) 
0rbvlding* staterfunded compen/atory services 

rusually had to provide them imdH Title I- schools 
bef<3re they ' could be prov/ided in nbn-Title 1 

Wghool's,- because providing substantial amounts, of 
ljtateffu?id®d services in non-Title I scHbols would 
rqise the average level of e^endityres in those 
' acmols. Under comparabilify requirements, each 
Title,! school is compared Individually N^ith the 
'average of non-Title I schools. If a^slngle Title T 
school .^id ^ot^ -receive .state compensatory 
^ducatiori services, it wq/jld not nrieet that new 
, . level of expen^ltura#^ar5d thus Wout^ be out of 

, compliance witt the comparability requirement. 
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As a re^lf of revisions in the legal framework 
resulting from' the^ Education Arfaendments of 
on LEA is now periiiitted to^Kclude^ from 
jtf coniparpbility computation^ expenditures for 
"comparable stati ' or - locar program^ for 
eriucgtiorfqlly deprived chiiyren*" To qualrfty for 
an exemption fronrl compgrabllity, SCE programs 
multvmeet^four Cfiteriar 

''irfie funds ^ust be^sed foV edu- 
cationally deprived ci^ldren* * , 
The funds must ?be used for a 
g^q'^ram fhatMs^evaluated, ^ ^ 

JFhj funds must be used for ^ 
special, supplementary^purposes. 
#Th^ LEA must be actfountable to 
the SEA for^. compliance with th#^ 
first three requirements. 



(li) 
(2) 
(3) 
14) 
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In most StateSj the cystricts hbve been givfen the 
option * of eitlier ipcludingH^qr excluding these 
funds. In twp States, the SEA has determined that 
*ihe program does' not' qualify for exemp*tion* ' 

States, qlsb make tome fefJort to help disTricts 
. develop effective instructiondl programs. SEAs *' 
conduct training workshQpg, disseminate/ 
' information about succesaf uj prdgrams^ an3 con- 
duct Msearch. and development projects. The ^ 
degre^o which States unsertake these activities 
4s dege^tent upon factors such as staff levels, the 
^organizaminai ^structure of the SEA; and the ^ 
number / of districts md their geographic " 
concentration, ;^ 

' STATg COMPENSATORY .EdLjCATION AND 
STATE INCENTIVEWOPOSALS . ^ , 

' ¥^ ' ' j ^ *' I ' * 

Legislative proposals contained in the Eduea' 
tion 'Amendments of 1978" inclufifcd an Jncentive' 

^ for States to support a sfate conn^nsatdry educa- 
tion prqgramJ Generally, this legi^ative p^roposal 
provided additional Federal support for Title I 
pfpgram activities In proportion to the amount /of " 
^ money a State, spends for^SCE activities; 4t 
contained a . ceiling ' ^rovislpn that fimits the 
Snatching fundi to. 10% of ^Ihe Title. 1 grant.' 
fiicause this pro^sal could significant^ chdnge 
/the character is tics of, as. welL as encouroM 
/ greats/ ex^endlturfes in, somi SCE pjfegrams, NlE 

. N^anted =to learn more (^bcfut. the thmlsing^pf SGE 
"staff, In'partlcular, NlE wonted to know if the 
•States belidv^4^they would qOdlif^ for arf^atch, if 
t^y had cohsldered' the kinds of '^chdngei that . 
might be nece^dry to quaWfy tor matching funds, 
and if they ahtlcipated an^ growtin in SCE funds as t 
fl repuit of the Incentive legislation. 

y ' N^gil 'stqtV admiruBtrators b^e^ed that thelri' 
' x programs would qualify for ^^rfotdilng funds. A 
few Statfes did not believe Their "programs would 
, qualjfy^slnce the SEA locMd the legislative 
aUthoriw*to ensure that, services were delivered 
to dfs advantaged children. * Several .state 
^ adrtiinirrm^rs noted that the administration's 
testimony! had referred to their programs as onfel 
needing some mqdlficatipn, although the precise ^ 
nature of these modifications wps urpleqr. 

While most .admlrrfstFators were aware bf^ the' 
incentive proposal, many of them did not upder- . . 
stand on Important aspect' of the legislation* 
Drawing upon information gathered through 
informal contacts and local media, many SCE 
^ personnel had . concluded that the Federal 
^ matching funds Would be us6d fo^ additional SCE 

^95tb oSngress, 2d session,. 95-1 753/ sec, jJ6, * 
Conf epence Report. ^ ^ - ^ 
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iervjces.VWhefi the NE. itWf estplained 'thqf 'this 
was hot tW cgsa ancl thgt*the^ match! ng fgnds 
would be used'for T^tle rprogram flctlvlties, mmy; 
SGE persorinel felt that'" the pr^osgl was not an 
q^equata' Inqent^e.^ In^iopne States^ the proposed 
' rnatch was noijJiewed as 'sufficient to encourage 
pragram grp\^h*Mn ^hef Stfites, it was hot.seerf 
^qs suf f I cl enl to y cou r ag<i prog om mo^ fi cqt i ons. 
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Personnel from Sfat'es that clearly qi^glified^-- 
for thej^matcB did not beHeve- that th^* matching 
prdposah would generate additional staje re^nues, * 
Sprne iugge$ted thwt allowing the States broader ' 
pnerogatives in the allocation of^fese, additional 



• - - f i . v ■ ' ^ 

funds would provide a greater Incentive for SCE 
, growth. i ' ; J ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ Personnel frbm Stated that dfd i^ot clearly 
^q^qlify for matching funds were^not certflint that 
the InGentlye would gCTfrate the kinds of political 
support rieceMqrV for program changes, -In States 
where /SCE' funds provide additional rivenues to 
^dKtfipfiVwi^ 
supeVintendents were stTong advocates of the 
currenl^rogram« State-level personnel felt thalC 
additionoi prognanS funds for Title I serviced would \ 
not necessarily jtonvince thib. important* 
constituent group to argue in favor of chDnges In 
the SCE program* . * ^ ■ ^ " 
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Chapter IIvStates--vdtb^OmfiematQiy_Edi 



CALIFORNIA * 

Nome' Qg Description of ProgrQm 
^ . ~, . ■ 

Cdlifornia-s compensgtory education effort Is 
fpade tip of three major programs^ 

* 

• The Educationally Disadvantaged 
- ■ Youth (EDy) Pro qrom 

• The.MIIIfer-Llnruh BIlmguQl Read- 
ing Specialists Program 

• Steondary Demonstration Pro- 
jects in Beading and Mothe- 
maties , ' 

, The EDY. is the largest of these programs. 

The Office' of Compensatory Education 
administers four additional categorical programsf 
these are described op, p. 9* 



Funds_DlstribCJtlon * 

EDY and Miller-Unruh ore formula grant pro- 
grams; Secondary Djpmonstration Projects is a 



competitive grant prd^am. 



EDY uses three cr Iter w to determine a 6is- 
tTict*s eligibility for EDY fundfii 

(I) The bllingual-bicultural index^ 
determined by^ 'dividing the per- 
* cent of 'Indian students and stu^ 

dents In the school 'district with 
Spanish and Oriental suiyiames by 
■ the ^statewide average ^rcent- 
gge for similar districts (ele- 
mentoryj se^ndary> or unified) , 

' (2) Tha ratio of the district's 'Index 
of family poverty," defined as 
the disjrlct^s Ti+le I entitlement, 
divided by its average doily^ 
attendance in grades K- 1 2| this 
^- quotient is then^dlvitfed by th6 , 



state average index fSf family 
poverty In similar districts 

(3) - ^ ratio of- the district's Irtfc^^ 
of pupil translanpy, ^as deter- 

dlitrtct's d\fcrage dally ^tWid- 
once to total annual enrdlme^t, 
divldecH by thfe state /average 
Index for pupil transienc^ in siiTi- 
ilar districts 

' The Miller-Unruh Reading Specialists Program 
allows all school districts mqintalnlng grades U 2, 
'and 3 to apply for MMIer-Unruh Prograhri funds. 
The Statf ^prepares a matrix In which every school 
ip given an achievement and an Income index* 
State officials use this matrix in assessing dis-^ 
tricts' needs for funding* ^ 

Each participating school may hire one reading 
specialist for each 125 units of average dally 
attendance (ADA). Districts with Targe numbers 
of severely dlsadvarntaged children may hire more 
specialists. Districts must share the costs of 
hiring the reading speclollstsi their share Is 
determined on the basis of average teacher salary. 

Secondary Demonstration Projects use a com- 
petitive grant system in which the Director of 
Compensatory Education determines the target 
areas, I.e*, those with high concentrations of both 
Title I and EDY children. 



Student Selection 



Children are selected for EdY services bV tN 
Title 1 criteria. Districts use a statewide test to ^ 
determine educational disadvantage. ^ Children 
most In need are served flrsf. Although EDY 
funds may serve children from preschool through 
grade 12/ priority Is given to chMrenln the early 
grades. ^ , ^ 

The target population of the Mlller-Unruh 
Program is children In grades K^S, who h<3Ve 
reading problems Indicated by flrst-^^ortlle scores 
on a statewide test. The State targets funds to 
the school level. 
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secondary Damonstration Proje^s serve all 
lldran in gra ~ 
f dcusas on fnere 



childran in gradei/7, 8, and |^ . Tha program 
ncreaiini studtnts' reaaihg ond mathe= 



If sTuatnTs* r^QQing 
matlcs sWIls, Projaets are fgnded in b 3-year 
cyclai with the money targeted on the grade. The 
some group pf- children Is served for 3 years in 
©och of the three fuccessive grade levels, Dis-^ 
trlctB may fund projtett for the group s not served 



*b)C state ^undsi 
Types of fi&rv'ides Fgnded ' 

Title j and EDY pro-ams are jointly funded* 
The State attempts to serve each disadvantaged 
child with^a "critlcdl mass" of money, ue., at least 
$353 per year up to %5SQ per year. Budgets for 
Title I and EDY are maintained sepcirately, 

EDY services follo\^ Title M guidelines. 
In struct iorTol services In reading and mathematics 
receive hlgheit priority. The State strog|ir 
encourages use^f mainst reaming techniques. 
Funds may ajso be used to pay. for health and * 
other dncillary services, parent education, OGid 
* staff deyelopment. ^ * * 

Redding specialists, vs/ho help prevent or 
correct reading disabilities in yQUng children, are 
■funded under the Miller-Unruh Redding Specialist^ 
Program. Wl thin-classroom instruction is empha- 
sized. ■ 

i 

' Funds support Secondary Damonstration 
Projects In Mathematics and Reading m junior 
high schools (grades 7-9). Services are intended to 
improve achievement levels in basic skills, 

Requirements of Districts - - 

' Districts prepare cti ) annual consolidated 
application form* for funds from the EDY P/o-^ 



' gramj the Miller*Unruh Program, Secondary Dem- 
, onstration Projecta, and Tltlt I appropriatlorii. 
The oppiicatlon Vnust include compreHWiswe .ais- . 
trict-levef and schoil-level program planii docu- 
mentation of /the needs assessment procedure 
used^ goals and measyrable*obiectlves; dssuronces 
of porfrttal and community involvementi proce^es. 
of /individualizati o n of instructloni /staff 
devllopment provisiopsj and evaluation proce- 



dures. 

Districts perform or) annual evaluation*of all 
compensatory pro-ams. District^ must 
administer pretests and ppsttests jand mi#t report 
the results. The evaluation reporting for ^CE and 
Title I programs Is consoljdated Into' one form. 
Districts submit evaluation re^rts to the ^ate 
Program Evaluation Office. / 

State AdmlnistTation^fi Programs , 

The Office of Coiflpensatory Education adnnirH, , 
isters^ EDY and thte Secondary Demonstration 
Projects^ and the RIght-to-Read Office adnlnls- 
ters the Miller-Unruh Program, Several, bureaus 
within the Offlce^of Compensatory Education help 
oversee different levels of the programs. 

Field Service teams help districts prepare 
applicqtions. The teams provide^^echnicol assls-* 
tance and aid in prbgram development, A unit 
within the state office receives and reviews the 
districts' applications and collects comparability 
data. An accounting office maintains records of 
expenditures. The State audits districts periodi- 
cal iy^ ^ 

The Off 10 of Program ^'Evaluation and 
Research collects data frorri/the districts and 
prepares m annual evaluation report^ which then 
Is sent to the legislature. 



Recent Funding Uevels and Number of Children Served 
Fundi ngi Uevel s 



School 
Year 

19)5-76 
1976=77 



. School 
Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



EDY 

^961^9, 376 
^^97^84,218 



$13.849,62S 
13,849,615 



Number of' Children Served 



EDY 
400,75^ 

337,68^ 



Mi 1 ler-Unruh ^ 

' 1 j445 teachers 
for 158,000 

1,240 teachers 
' for 130,000 



Secondary 
Demonstration 

$3,045,000 
3,045,000 



Secondary 
Demonstration 

9J91 
(31 projects) 

' 10,000 
(32 projects). 
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' Alidltlonq^CqtgaQrieql Progams * 

■ . . : ^ ; 

0) * Teqoher Eduegfiort fl^d^ Profag^ 
sl^iql Devjlgpmgnt* ^^hii pro- 
gr^ recrulte ind i^troins teach" 
ars ' from ' low socioeconomic 
' dnd/or minority backgrounds to» 

Funds support insejvice training 
prop'cims to improve teachers' 
*; " affectiyeni^ In teaching dfsad- 
^ : ^fQntaged eW 

; ^tf)^ apprapmtlorf^ of $950,204 
' was Tused to train 540 teachers^ 
adfnmlstrators, tand aides* 
. (2) " Early __ Chjidhwd ^ Eduegtlon 
(ECb) . ECE sfrves qU children 
in grddes K-3 In* a given school* 



In each yeari, half of a district's 
funds must go to the schools that 
have the great esf educgtional 
need* The progroTi's primary 
focus is on restruptur^^ the 



wtiys in*%hlch ichdojs plan and.^ 
provide strviceSi involve parenti, 
and iBe cbrnmUnlty resources. In " 
1 ECE was fundfd at 
$97,450,000 and served 687,333 
children, V 

Presfchool , The tqrflit population 
Is ^11, preschc^h Ghl l#e%^ Funds 
suppdrti tljridvartohi In ThC^Q|e^ 
of Hh^ ehildribn* In 1976-77^ 
/ $!aHS3,04A served l9j3J0 chll^ > 
^ > dren^^^ ' 
(4) Bllinguql Ejucati^ , The pro- . 
gram servea limited and r^n-* ^ 
English-speaking ^^=-^ildren in t 
^ grades K-12. Funds are Med to ' 
employ bilingual teachers- and 
aides and to cover expenses for 
tnateridli, Parent 'Advisory 
CouncilSj and Inservlce training. 
The 1 9/6-77 approprldtt'on of 
$8J39p808 served 29,38i chll- 
- dren. ^ j 
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CONNECTICUT' 

.Nome or Description of' Progrgnj . 

State Act forpisadyantag'ad Children (SADC), 

Tunds DistHbution , . ^ ' 

SADC is Q formula grant program with* a 
formula simitar to thq^ of Title L . Most programs^ 
uslog SADC rtionay. ore jorntly. funded with Title U . 
For each district^,, the numbeT of, families with' 

'incomes under ^|^0'{eensus datp) and the num- 
ber 0^ children in AFDC-reeipient .families are 
used Jo derive, a compos ite proportion of these 
figures for the Stqje as a. whoJe. This proportio^^ 
1$ used to detefminfe e6ch district's share of SADC 

- funds. ' ' , ^ . 

Student Seiegtion ' ' . 

The SEA fencouj-ages districts to provide pre- 
school or early elementary grade programs for 
educationally deprived childreru All children 
served with SADC funds must be educationally 
disadvantaged. Selection of educationally disgd- 
vantaged children based on the best available 
Ideal data. To be eligible, a student must score In 
the lowest three stanlneSj or at or below the 23d 
pefcentlle on on assessment test chosen and 
administered at the local level'. At present there 
js no ^tatewide testing prdgr^m in Connecticut-, 
showever, officials Expect the state testing pro- 
gram to be ready by fiscal year 1 980. 

' At least 75% must be economically dtsadvan- 
taged. Economically disadvantaged children are 
defined as those from families with Incomes less 
Itian $4,000 or those who receive AFDC, or those 
who receive fPee lunches or free milk. 

Typ^ of Services Fundej 

Programs consist ; rnainly of sypjle^r™ 
instruction in basic sKills. Eighty-five^To 
SADC funds are used for Instructional services./ 
Guidelines recommend that -districts allocate at 
least $300 over local expenses per pupil in the 
program and that they continue to support 
participating children for several years* 

The legislature has advised that funded ac- 
tivities mayMnclude preschool progromSs bilingual 
programs, remedial education, special tutoring, 
progr^ams for d-opouts, cooperative projects 
affecting urban and suburban programs for the 
disodvantagedi and innovative or experimental 
educational programs- 

The pul lout/mainstream decision Is a local 
" option. The LEAs must inform the Stote about 



^he decision they make for each program in their 
applications. Both pullout and mainstream strate- 
gies as welTas combined approaches are used by 
LEAs, 

Requirements of Districts 

Districts submit a joint application form for 
SADC and Title J funds. *The SADC staff reviews 
these ^plications to verify Implementation of the 
. ^otute.' Each application -must include a budget 
for the entjre program and for each component 
part. General guidelines suggest that tlistricts 
may allocate not more than 5% of 'funds for 
administrative costs, . not more than 5% for 
instructional supplieSj and riof more than 1% for 
auditing costs* . 

^ The proportion of "Title I and SADC eiigibles" 
served must be equal tp the corresponding 
proportion of Federal and state appropriation?. 
For example, If 80% of d district's fundingJs Title 
1 money, 80 out of" every 100 ehlldren served nHust 
be Title I eligible. The other 20 would be selected 
by the SADC criteria^ all 20 of the SADC 
children must be ed^ucationally disadvantaged! 15 
of the 20 (or 75%) would have to be economically 
disadvantaged as well. The staff ensures that 
these jointly funded SADC-Tltle I programs "serve 
eMgibie populations in an equitable manner. 

In addition to performing annual evaluations, 
districts must submit quarterly budget reports to 
the Grants Processing Division of the state 
Department of Education, The districts are 
required to account for state monies separately 
and a separate audit is required for each funding 
source. * * ^ / . 

Recent Funding Levels and Number of Children 
Served - 

Funding levels have remained fairly constant 
qt $7 million per year for the past several years* 
/ Officials predict that In. fiscal ^ear 1979, both 
expenditures and number of ^children served will 
remain at the following levels; 



School Year 

1975Cz6 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Funds 

$7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 



Number of Chrldren 
Set ved 

14,800 
13,800 
14,000 



State Administration of Pro^arng 

There is no separate SADC adriinistrative 
office. Both state and Federal progrotis are 
managed by the Compensatory Services Division 
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of the state Departmaht of Edgcatlon, There are 
four fulUtlme and four part-tirne prof^^ipnals 
employed to process appIlGGtions and to monitor 
and evaluate Title 1 and SADC prograrns. One 
fulUtime professional works solely witt\ state 
prop^oms. 

State evaluations are based on test results. 
The State also monitors local progrons' through 
site visits. These visits involve conversations with 
parents, students, teachersj wd paraprofesslonals 
Q&out the structure and impact of local programs. 



In the 18 districts receiving over S200|000 In Title 
I funds and correspondingly large amounts of 
SADC moneyj the State nhakes a more Intensive 
monitoring effort using a team nrionltorlng 
process. For at least half of these districts, one 
member of the team is a budget specialist from 
the Gr^ts Processing Division* Comparability is 
an Important consideration In the SEA manQge- 
ment effort. To give LEAs direction on compara- 
bility, the SEA holds autumn workshops on 
comparability determination, as well as spring 
workshop on preparation of appllcatioi^. 



. J- 
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^>tORIDA 

Nome or Descf iption of Program 

Florida State Compensatory Education Pro- 
gram* ^ '- " 

_ ' ^ . 

Funds Distribution ^ 

The fundi for the State Compensatory Edyca- 
tion Program are distributed according to a 
formula based on 4est scores. The population 
generating funds is composed of students in grades 
k-12 who are identified as needing special educa- 
tional assistance in basic skills. Funds are 
allocgted to districts on the basis of numbers of 
students in the district in grades 3, 5, 8* and 1 1 
whose scores on statewide student assessment 
tests are at the 25th percentile or below. 

Student Selection 

Each district administers its own assessn^ent 
test and identifies individual students whose 
scores Indicate their need for direct remedial 
Instruction. ^ 

Schools served by Title I can receive SCE 
moneys and the SEA has developed five models to 
assist districts in coordinating Title I and SCE. 
This coordination procedure ensures that Title ! 
students, receive a proportionate share of SCE 
funds, \ 

. Types of Services Funded 

Programs must provide remedial instruction in 
basic skills areas. State^ money may be used to 
pay for teaching, testin'g, and evaluation costs 
associated with a planned instructiono^ program. 
The hnoney may not be used to support administra- 
tive positions or to pay for development of 
programs or mater ioISp 

Requirements of Districts 

In order to be considered for state fundsi 
districts nriust submit to the state Commissioner 
of Educdt^on a description off the programs 
planned In each school. Each program description 



must include the following elementsi descriptions 
of non-state-funded remedial and compensatory j 
programs conducted during the. preceding and 
current yearsi estimates of the numbers of stu- 
dents, feacherSj aides, and others who will be 
included in the propssed SCE programi^ evidence 
that targeted students have been id^^Mi^d as 
needing special educational assistance and ossur- 
cnces that the program will meet the students* 
needii budget estimates for the proposed pro- 
gramsi and descriptions of procedures that will be 
used to enable districts to evaluate the supple- 
mentor nature, and the overall effectiveness of 
each schools programs. ^ 

The districts administer tests to students of all 
grade levels. These tesfs must be capable of 
producing a valid measure of basic skills* Begin- 
ning in 1978-79, these tests will produce compara- 
tive scores between districts. Edch district 
conducts annual evaluations of the programs to 
find out whether progronl plans hove been carried 
out. The state and local funds eKpended in the 
SCE programs must be accounted for separately 
from qll other funds expended by the districts. 
Districts submit to the Commlssloher yearend 
reports on the fiscal and instructional aspects of 
their programs and results of evaluations* 

Recent Funding Levels and Number of Children 

Served 

— i 

The program was first implemented on July 1, 
1977, for school year 1977-78. Data on funding 
levels or number of children served have not been 
reported* 

State Administration of Programs 

TheJ^tate Division of Public Schools provides 
technicdi assistance to districts and carries oqt 
the stat6 Department of Education's responsibility 
for reviewing, monitoring, and evaluating pro- 
grams. The Commissioner of Education'prepares 
an annual report >^0f the state Board of Educ-ation 
and the legislature. The report shows the number 
of students partteipoting, growth in achievement 
levels in basic skillSj identification of the 
programs that appear most successful (based on 
achievement gains), and analysis of expenditures 
■ in each^district. 



GEORGIA 

Nome or Dascrjption of Progrgm 

Georgia's stata-fundad Compensatory Educa- 
tion Program (CEP) bagan in fiscal year jft76* 
Tha implemerrtation of the CEP corresponded, tb 
the. enactmant of the Adequate Program for 
Educotlc^ In Georgia (APEG). 

Funds Dlstributjon ^ 

The funds for CEP are ^strlbuted by using an 
alldcation formuti. The statfr-Board of Education 

^ estimates gnnoaliy the number of children in 
Georgia needing compensatory education and the 
costs of serving these children^ CEP funds servaos. 

,all the school distficts in Georgia^ There is no 
income criterion* 

Until July I, 1980, th§ first $10,25 million of 
the annual appropriation Is distributed to districts 
on a prorated bqsis of projected average daily 
attendance in the elementary grades. Funds In 
excess of $10*25 million are drstributed to LEAs 
on a needs basis as determined by appropriate test 
results. The state research and development staff 
calculates the number of low achievers for each 
district relative to the total number of low 
achievers in the State, and the State uses this 
proportion to allocate ^ funds to districts* The 
needs assessment in fiscal year 1978 was based on 
the proportion of students in each local system 
failing to achieve 10 or more of the objectives of 
a locally administered 4th-grade criterion-refer^ ; 
en^ed reading test* After July 1^ 1980, all CEP 
funds will be distributed on the basis of educa= 
tional need. 

Student Selection 

CEP concentrates on elementary school chil- 
dren who ore below grade level* Beginning in 
school year 1978-79* CEP will serve chridren In 
grades 2-6| funds have previously served grades I - 



Types of Services Funded 

CEP funds are used mainly to pay salaries. In 
fiscal year 1977, the State paid salaries to 318 
professionals and 1,687 paraprofessionals* A small 



amount of state money pays for books and 
equipment. No ancillary services are funded* 

Areas of remedial instruction are left to the 
discretion of the local school district officials. 
Use of pullout ^ mainstream techniques is also a 
district opti&n, ^ State officials report that rrK^st 
compensatory programs consist of direct Instruc- 
tion by an aide in small groups that may or may 
not meet in the ^assroom. 

Children may be selected for both Title I and 
CEP servicfS, 

Requirements of Districts 

' fslo proposals or applications are required of 
the, districts. Each, district allocates its propor- 
tion of CEP money to schools on the basis of need* 
Districts must follow state ^guidelines concerning 
the age and achievement levels of the children in 
schools selected for services*. 

No evaluation is reqdi red; however, each dis- 
trict musi^ submit on annual budget accounting to 
the legislature* It must show how many children 
were served and hbw much money was spent for 
salaries as well as for equipment* 

Recent Funding Levels and Number of Children 
Served 



School Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Funds 

$10,246,750 
10,246,747 
12,746,747 



Number of Children. 
Served 

144, ogi ^ 

.144,351 
144,730 



State Administration of Program 

The CEP program is managed by one profes- 
sional in the state Department of Education, 
There is limited opportunity for monitoring and 
evaluation* The State has little control over 
programs due to the attendance formula and the 
discretionary nature of the programs* 

State officials report that CEP prograns are 
not exempted from comparability determinations* 
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HAWAII . 

Nome or Description of Proqrgm 

The two state compensatory education pro- 
grams in Hawaii ^ara the Comprehensive School 
AHanQtion Program (CSAP) Qhd Act 4, 

Funds Distribution % 

CSAP funds ore distributed to each district 
through a formula grant based on a district's 
dropout count and the pro^rtion of stu^nts^ to be 
served for each grade* Potential dropouts are 
Identified through use of a screening instrunient 
developed by the state Department of Education. 
Grades^ attendance levels, and recommehdations 
of teachers are considered in the identification 
process. The Superintendent of Education has 
some additional discretion over the distribution of 
the funds* 

The Act 4 progr^ serves native Hawaiian 
children at the preschool and elementary levels 
only. Public and private agencies serving children 
of Hawaiian Home Lands lessees submit proposals 
to the State. An Act 4 Advisory Committee 
reviews project proposals and recommend&: grams 
to the Superintendent of Education, \^ 

The Act 4 funding process involves procedures 
that are characteristic of both competitive grants 
and entitlemenf" programs. To the extent that the 
amount of money a district will receive reflects a 
proposal's merits the program is similar to a 
competitive grant. On the orher handj because 
every Hawaiian homeslte will receive funding for 
at least one project, the program Is somewhat like 
an entitlement. 

Student Selection . , 

The target population of CSAP consists of 
dropouts and potential dropouts aged 9-19. Most 
of the students served are native Howaiians, 

The Act 4 program serves Hawaiian homeland 
populations. 

Types of Services Funded 

The legislation states that CSAP funds are 
used to prevent the Increase of student dropouts 
through an identification and reporting system, 
counseling and guidance, tutorial-remedial 
services, supportive services, work experiencesj 
and inservice training. Parental involvement is 
required. Within these guidelines, districts are 



* free to structure their programs according to 
need. 

Act 4 funds preschool programs, basic skills 
improvement (especially in reading and language), 
and motivational activities. Parental participa- 
tion is required. Act 4 programs are dlrepljed and 
developed by the state Department of Education 
fn consultation with the University of Hawaii. 

Requirements of Districts 

Districts must prepare annual applications for 
CSAP funds,. The applications contain program 
description information and budget plans, 

LEAs perform annual ^If-evaluations, >Pro- 
gram Impact is a^eaed on trte basis of retention 
rates oF^^potential dropouts and on the degree to 
which CSAP students participate In the regular 
school program. ^ 

Act 4 programs are evaluated annually using 
^ student achievement gains. Public and private 
agencies must ajbmit annual requests for 
proposals (RFPs) to continue or initiate funding, 

Re^fe Funding Levels and Number of Children 
Served. ? 



Sghool Year 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



CSAP 



Funds 

T"7P 

$1,728,110 
1,846,394 



Act 4 



Sc hooi Year 

' 1*976-77 
1977-78 



Funds 

$34r,750 
341.750 



Nuniber of Childfen 
■ Served * 

^2,325 
- 2,690 



Number of Children 
Served 

990 
918 



State Administrgtion of Progrgms 

The Administrator for Compensatory 
Educatim in the state Department of Education 
administers CSAP, Act 4, and Title L The state 
Department of Education provides site visits and 
technical a^istonce for both CSAP and Act 4, 
Fiscal moni'toring is done annually through a 
centralized fiscal system,, ^ r v 

< 
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K MARYLAND 

' ^ Name 'or Dgscript ion of Pregrom 

The .funded compensatory education program 
. in Maryland is the Density Aid Program '"^ 

Funds Distributi^ 

The Density Aid Program Is a^ formula grant 
program based on popuratlon density*^ It rnay 
serve^oreas with populations of 8,000 dr more per 
square mllei only Baltimore has sufficient 
population , ^nsity , to (qualify for Density Aid 
. funds. 

Student Selection » * . ' * 

^ \^ . ' , • ' I ' ' 

The targets population is elementary and secon- 
dary school students who hove speeial educational 
need§ resujting from educdtionolly . or , economic' 
cally disadvont^ed environments^. Selection cri- 
tef la are based ^ a count made of free lunches 
and on scpres frdm norm- referenced nQhievepnent 
tests. The cutoff point is graduatedi ,at the kih- 
grade level, rt>r exonri pie students are eligible or 
services if thpf'score. at or below the 31st 
percentile in/lcngyage, the 33d percentile in 
reading J or the 23d pereentile in mathematics. _ 

^ Requirements of Districts 

Baltimore must submit m annual program plan 
to tthe State for review. The city must evaluate 
^ its programs, but these evaluations ar% not at the 
. same level of ^ecificity as TiHIe J' evaluations. 
Exemption of Density Aid funds from compara^ 
bility requirements is a district option. 

^e^^ district attempts to ensure that 
desighated children receive serv].ces^pqid for N^ith' 
Density Aid funds, s > 



Types of Services Funded . . * 

- r ■ ' 

Two-thirds of Baltimdre'rOensity Aid altera- ' 
tion is used to tund compensatory educatibn 
programsi the remaininb one^third Is used^ as 
general revenue, Almoii all of J" tNe money in 
compensatory education programs \s spent on 
direct irstructional services, and salaries are the 
largest expenditures. Iff the 1 977-78 .school yea^, 
Baltimof^e schools emplo^d about 900 staff nwn- 
bers for Density Aid programs, * f 

When .distribufing Density Aid= monieSi 
Baltfmore district officials select city schools on 
the same basis as Title I schoolsi It may also v^se 
funds in»secondary schools. ^'Students ore eligible« 
for both Title I and Density Aid services, and! 
approximately 40% of fhe eligible students 
receive vices from both programs, ' ' 

Recent Funding Levels and NLjrnber of Children 
Served > ' . * 



School Year 

4975-76 
\ 1976-77 
1977-78 



- Funds 

$13,000^000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 



Number of Children 
Servid 

48,732 

NA . /: 
80,330 - 



State Administration of Programs ^ 

The Title iifield supervisor for Baltimore City 
adminisfers the Density Aid Program* The State 
reviews the city's application prbpQsal each yeorp 
There Is no staff at the state level for monitoring 
the Density f Aid Program other than the Title I 
,itaff. AAoniToring is done primarily through the 
Density Aid Wplication* In additionj the State 
visits^bout 2 9% \f the Baltimore schools each 
year. 



V' 



In 1974, the state legislature outhorizad the 
.Article 77 compensatory edJcotidn programi to 
date, funds have not been appropriated under this 
legislative authority. ; 
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MICHIGAN , 

Nqme or Description of Programs . 

Michigan's two. major 'compensatory education 
programs are Arti^cle Sand Sfctlop 48. 

^unds Dlatributic^ ^ 



The funds forv Arti^e 3 ore distributed* 
according to formula based upon test scoreSp 
Eligibility for funding in Article 3 differs from 
Title I in that district eligibility's based on the 
results of ^ statewide assessment leQ thSt is 
adminliterad^ each fall to all Michigan 4th^ and 
7th-grade pupllsi Eligible districts are .those , 
having at leas tM 5% of their students, and not less 
than 30.students, In grades k=6 that hove attained 
OP fewer of the readlrtg and math objectjyes 
meas^red'by the assessment test, * 

> ' . ' ^ 

Each participating district receives $250 for ' 
^aeh eligible pupil* The number of pupils eligible 
to redeive funding is based on the averaga 
' assessment results for 3 previous^school years* 

Not ail Michigan dlitrlcts are presently or 
have been program participants because districts 
□re ranked In descending order by the percent of 
Mncentration qf eligible pupils* Funding is in 
descending order from highest to lowest concen- 
tratiorj of pupils, . 

Section 48 fupds are also distributed according 
to formula* Its legislation authorises the paynrrfnt 
of $7^500 to a school district for each fulhtime 
professional staff member in the program* 
Reimbursement rates, fywever, have not l<ept, _ 
pace with the demand* ^1^74, the first full year . 
of Section districts received the authorized 
rate of $7,500 for full-time staff* During 1978, 
however, the reimbursement was $4,688,99, even 
thiugh the appropriation was $1*5 million* The 
reduced reimbursement per full-time equivalent 
staff has caused some districts to withdraw from 
the program* 

Student Selection 

Article 3 programs serve the lowest achieving 
children In districts having the largest concentra- 
tions of such children* Section 48 programs serve 
youth who have been described as having social 
adjustment problems. Students may be Identified \ 
for Section 48 prc^ram services fhrough referral j 
from the courts or through rapommendation by a 1 
screening committee* ^ 

Types of Services Funded 

' Arfffile 3 funds may be used for employment of 
educational personnel, purchase of instructional 



devicei, leasing of portoble diassrooms, !ns6rvice 
teacher tralnif^ and staff de^lopment, and nutrn 
tion and health services for students* Districts 
are encouraged, however, to concentrate furfds on 
instructional services in ^^ic skills areas. 

Great vacation in the degree of ovy lap exists 
between Title I and Article 3 prograrns in 
Michlgan/schools* In some schools. Federal and 
state compensatory -pr^rams are ]oln|ly fundedi 
In others, Article 3 and TitleJ classej dre^^tirely 
sepgrate. About 60% of the students served by 
A^ticle 3 rfre/m Title I schools. 

Th^tote attempts to encourage use of main- 
streorti llther than pullout techniques In Article 3 
ITrogramsi nonetheless, the decision itself Is left 
to the districts* \ ' 

SectloB 48 pr^roms may be^fulMime alterna- 
t&s to the regular school curriculum, pgrt-time 
arternatives, or regular supportive services to the 
regular school 'program* The pr^rqms aim to 
provide remedial reading, mathematics instruc- 
tion, and social rehabi^ation* The)r are also 
intended to provide a viable community-based 
aiternotive to the school arid courts in dealing 
with students eligible for program services, - 



Requirements of Dlstrktsi 

A district in an Article 3 program prephres on 
annual application that Includes program descrip- 
tion data arid budget plans, A district may change 
budget categories or expenditures during the y^^h 
LEAs must also perform an evaluation at the enjo 
of each year* The evaluation Includes pretest and 
posttest scores. The districts provide a cost 
accounting and return any lefftver money to the 
State* Exemption of funds from comparability 
determinations is a district option* 

To receive Section 48 program funds, d district 
must include a needs a^e^ment and stated 
performance objectives* Plans for the mandated ^ 
self-evqiuation must be approved by the state 
Department of Education* 

Recent Funding Levels and Number of Children 
Served 



Article 3 



School Year 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



$22,500,000 
28,500,000 
30,700,000 



Number of Children 

Served 



1 



12,500 
11.000 
NA 
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Sect 1011 48 



School Year 



Fund 



1976- 77 $ iaOO,000 

1977- 78 l.SOO.OOO 

1978- 79 1,700,000 



Number of Children 
Served 

' 1,000 

8,E50. 



State AdgLinl strati oh of Programs . , 

Thane is cf 'separate state unit for adninistra- 
tion of Article 3. Thtunlt has four tuIUtimej^stdff 
members. State off Lcials^ are considering i rt^w 
adnnini strati ve system inr vyhich SCE and Title^*l 



/ 



adnllnistrQtors^ would dlyrde functions" rather than 
programs. Under th^iew system, for examplej 
one professional would oversfe evaluation pro- 
cedures for both Article 3 and T^tle I programs. 

The State *cannot shape the budgat items 
submitted by districts* ' Thus, state offieiois' 
adnhlnistratlve function is, to evaluate Article 3 - 
programs. Evaluators use state aKeffinnent data 
and Ic^al testing datV to identify schools, with 
V^^aker programs/* The State concentratas its ' 
evalua^r^^ efforts on these schools* i 

' Section ^8 is" adninist*rarf by the state t^tie f - 
office, ^9#afe-tevel personnel conduct site visits 
to Section 48 projects ^nd explain progrdm/' 

cbnceptsr . ^ ' 
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NEBRASKA 



Mame or Descrjption of Program • 

Tne Ntbraska c©mpensatoryl|*'edyc,atjon ef fof t 
Is the Program jFor Cy I turally, ind ^dfccitionally 
Deprived Students*' The funds for the pfogram are 
provided by the St dte,^ through Eqbajizatlon Aid. 

Fu nds Distrlbutton' t ^ 

The State Ard Law distributes the annual $55 
million approprlafion in a multi^tep prorfess. Ttie 
Foundation ^ Aid Prpgram ha^ first^^pr^ority on 
funds* Foundatlonf Aid funds of e distributfd to all 
■districts on the baslf ^ average 'dally membef- 
ship* ^ # ' - 

' Jncentit^e Aid'hq^ iecc^pfd priority* ^ Funds ^ 
" dlstribute49n the b^is.of^ degrsa l^evelJ.of Tne 
distrifct^s teaching staff '^hd ^tudents' sunrimer' 
school attfendanqe Revels. Or^ school 'districts 
that/ hove g genergl fund levy at or over a 
.'^qualifying levy" set by- 1^ are eligible for the ^ 
^incentive payment. ' • fe ^ 

( • . i' ■ . ^ ■ 

The third priority fef funding it Equaiization 
Aid, Avhich provides funds for SCE services, in. 



1977-78, dfstrlctf received about 94% of ^ t^e 
amdunt. of equalization .money they requested, 
Beccust' the pr^rdm ik nQ% fdrwprd-funded/.i, 
distriofs are reimbursed ^the ynd of each school p. 
year fe/'costs in tfie pFWfous^^e^^ 

To calculate its needs' for ' the Program '^f or 
ulturally and EducdH^ally Deprived Studer>ts, a * 
di|trlct may count only thosej-children who meet 
both the- cultural anff the educational crlt6ria% 
Locc^choOU detfermine cultufar de^ivatiog*^ 

DetefJninQtions of 4 ducationo) deprivation are 
bdse^ prt -tf^t scores, Dist^jcJ^ ^lect and admin-^ 
ister appy^riate. stapdofdfzed ^te^s that use ' 
natjohpl norms. %ud;fifit^ ar# dMIned as educa=* 
tiondily deprived Irthey pepfopTi at the^follow _ 

Kinderga^^ten— rfefe-ri^y committer * 

Grades I and be^ow 40^/ 

©rcerftile or one-half grade level below 
>t V ^ . / 

Grades 3-l2'--test below- 30th* percent if*^^ 
or one grade level below , ' ^' 
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To receive equal Nation nloneys a district rriust 
demonstrate that its projected needs ore greater 
than Its accountable receipts. The major part of 
a district's needs f^lls in the category of "basic 
need*'' Statutory provisions entitle the districts 
to claim a certain amount of moneys for each 
puplU This basic need can be Lncreased if any' 
one of the fc^iowing conditions jj met: (I) the 
district population is aspecially, sparse; (2) the 
^strict lias'had qn inc^easejn enrollment^ (3) the 
*distr ict . has' a . gifted-student progranni (4)* the 
district Has a program for culturally and educa- 
tidnally deprived children; or (Sf the district has^ 
a * transportation need/ These factors are 
weighted inlthe process of calculating the dis- 
trict's total needs, . For example, an education^ 
ally deprived student generates twice the amount 
of money allqcated for a hpndepriyed child. The 
sum of these special n#eds together . with the 
basic need is the district's total need. The total 
receipts fc'e subtracted from the total needs. If 
receipts exceed needs, the district receives no^ 
extra money for equarization. If needs exceed 
receipts, the district If eligible for equalization 
funds* Since not enough dollars remain from the 
$55 million Lappropriated to pay th^^full amounts 
*^that the districts request,, the amount remaiining 
Gf|er Foundation and incentive Aids have been 
funded Is prorated among the districts that 
qdaiify for equalization. Because the absolute^ 
nufriber of qualifjed districts has decreased in 
. recent years, those " qualified districts hqVe, 
Received incrementally larger amounts in each 
■ succeeding year* 
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Stucler\t_ Aiection 



The pfogram serves culturally and education-' 
ally deprived children. 

Types of Services Funded - ^ ' " 

' districts submit a plan to the State' defailing 
ftie kifid of progrpms they intend to offer, 
Reguratiorfc specify Ihdt students must participate 
In . these programs for 140 hours during the school 
yey, or ^48 minutes per day for 175 days. 
Arrangemehts other than one period a day one 
^ccep-table. Most Instruction -is in mathematics 

f and reading. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Although they identify - special populations 
when assessing totaj needs, districts receive all 
state aid money in a single amount as a reim-^^ 
bursement for the post year's efforts* Districts 
are not required to fund special programs for 
deprived styden+s. State officials report that 
rhost drstricts do choose to fund such programs. 



^They are guided by the state law, which defines a 
disadvantaged cTiIld as "cne whose family 
environment ^materially affects the child's atti- 
tude or his ability to, achieve at. his class level; 
who comes from a broken horfiei or whose back- 
ground has been or is of such naturfe as to 
restrfct normaPprogress irt the school setting and 
who therefore is performing Significantjy below 
grade level while having the mental q^ility to do 
passing work, 
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Districts "may include Title 1 thildren In the 
"deprived"' classification of the ntfeds calculation 
only If those children fall beloW state achieve-- 
ment cutoffs and If the children r^elve 141) or 
mora* hc^rs^er year of Title I compensatory 
instruction.^ ^ * , v 

■ ■■ ' ' /■) . 

^egyirements erf Districts 

' Districts lhat wlsh^ to receive state aid fof 
deprived e^Udren mysT astbbllsh the legitimacy of 
tfieif progy'^ni by submitting a plan to the State, 
*blstriets must fiteKj letter stating their intfent to 
request state aid for' specim programs' for the 
deprived, ' Tfle letter of intent gives la brief - 
^rograml^description and nuhnbei* of students to be 
served* After ffling^the letter and havlhg fhe^^ 
program visited by-SEA officials to see if it m^<its \ ^ 
established criteria^' the district applies^f or funds, . 
The application tontains the number of participat- 
ing studentSj pretest sfeores, assurances thoy the 
child is culturally deprived, a description of the 
program J a proposed budget^ and proposed 
evaTuation procedures* , «' ^ 

' . ■ ■ ■ * ' ,'>■" . ■ ■ 

Districts must evolfcat^ thg effectiveness, .of 
their programs. States *'g uide I jties daution that * 
local I programs wiH-^ot be' re-funded J f the 
distri|?ts cannot show positive resultsi these gulde- 
lihes also suggest use bf ^post testing for evaft^^ 
tion, ^ ^ /'T ' ' ^ 



s Exemption of state fi^d^from corripprabllity 
determiQations is entirety a district option. 

Recent JFundijig Levels and Number of .Ghtlljren 

Served^^ * . ' / ^ . 

J ^State Jaw mandates the fL/nding level at $55 • 
miriion for all state aid, i,e*, Foundation Aid, 
Incentive Aidf Qnd' Equalization Aid. \x>\^'l5^1&f 
$2f,3 milll6rt was used for Equalization Aid, In* 
1977-78, Nfebraska served 5,304 culturally and 
edgcatlonally deprived^chjldren. l*evels of fjjndihg 
and ^rv'Pce for other years are not dvailable. 

State Administration of Prograirr ' ^ ^ 

The State is forbidden by !^iw,to exercise any J 
discretionary power over funds m&de availabreT ' , 
state officials may not requi nudist ricts^ to ^bnd 
money' on speciq) program!, nowever^^h^ State / 
jpnust cpprov^^ district program funding /proposal 
before funds drt "feleased initially, 

' .The Supervisor of State Aid a^inlsters the' = 
Program for the Culturally an^- Educationally 
Deprived as ,v^ll as the other special programs* 
The Supervisor receives postteSt data from the 
^distric^ and performs site visits. State auditors 
review district budgets pei^locHpdlly, Title 1 
evaluators , do not mor/i ton st^te program how- 
ever, they do monitor Title I progrogis' to see 
whether there CD*e students qualifying for,, 
'feq^alizjtion payments, » 
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NEW JERSEY 
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Name or Dascription of Progrom ^ 

Tf^ Ney^^Jersey State eompensatory Educa- 
, t ten Program began cjuring the^ 1976=77 school 
year* I 

S^^'^D^i^tc^y ^ucq|io.n (SCE) funds are 
distH^ed jSj;^9.^f^^ Districts are 

i^unded thro^^ifiaf^^rlcol state aid based oh the 
jnum>er of r studenti^ provided preventive or 
'remedial ^rvicas, up.lQ a maximum number of 
. stud^ts -determined^for^ each district by the 
Department o|Educcitiqh, 

As a result of the state minimum pupil 
proficiency level requirements the department 

' established a maximum number of students 
eJIgible in 1977-78 for funding from SCE aid for 
1978-79* The formula was' developed by ^ the 
utilization of data and .weighted factors which 

. Indieatad the severity of economic need and 
severity of educational need. ■ For the educational 

* need portion, of the formula, ^J^oth the numbers of 
students who scored below the stat# mastery level 
on the statewide assessment test and the degree 
,of the need were considered* 

. .^ Student Selection 

Funds serve low-qchieving students disVict- 
fwide without regard to income. After assessing 
the results of data from starfdardized instruments, 
the districts ore requlre'i^to validate the testing 
results to .determine if remedial or preventive 
services ore needed, , 

The SCE program is focused on both remedia- 
tioh and prevention of foifure. In , addition to^ 
assessment of academic need, consideration it 
given to Social, healthj and environmental needs. 

\, 

Documentation of the assessmefst and student 
selection for SCE-fund^ services is reviewed 
during the 'monitoring conducted by the depart- 
ment staff. > 

Types of Services Funfied 

The districts are required to identify student 
needs and to develop the basic skills (communica- 
tion and computation) programs to meet those 
needs* Cooperative planning is e^ential to 



--^ pro^id^"'^tivities or services (preventive and 
= reiiedidl) funded in^vvholi or In part with'SCE aid 
, in grades K-12. ' . • * ' 

In addition to categoriq^ai,d, a state-fundad 
compensatory education ^0^^Qtph and develop- ^ 
ment program was legislai^a, - The amo^t was 
authorized at $2,1 miflion, 3% of ^the cat^dricat 
. aid for 1978-79, However, 5CE research and 

ctevelopment (R&D) funds wert app'ro^iated at . 
* the reduced amount of $1,1 million. Competitive 
' g rents are awarded to districts for projects 
' developed in ^ response to requests for proposals 
^ (RFPs). . J . 

. Requirements oLpistricts 

» * s ■ " ' = 

i^- Distrifcts are required to develop a bgslcf kills 
^ plan, as >a section of the annual reporfipg system. 
' ^f ore pFeparing the plan, the district cortdueti 
^ cdmprffiensive needs a segment. The pion prp- 
vides ^tailed information related to needs assess- 
ment ^procedures, number of students eligible^ 
skilli^to be addressed, refationship of remedial and 
preventive activities and servicfei? to the develop- 
' mental basic skills program, provisions for com- 
munication with parents, evaluation design, and 
'Budget^ proposals* with breakouts for salaries, 
equipment costs, health services, etc. At the end 
of the school yeorj all districts are required to 
evaluate their programs tKrough lan opolysls of, 
pre- and .posttest results and other data and to 
report their progress to state officials. 
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ecen^ 
Served 



Funding/Xeveb 'and Nunnber 'of Children 



School Year Funds 

1976- 77 $33,000,000 

1977- 78 63,000,000 

1978- 79 ' 68,000,000 



Nymber of Children 
Served 

209,224 
379,967 

370,900 (projected) 



^ State Administration of Program 

Administrative functions are divided between 
the centrally located staff and the 21 county 
offices. The centrally located staff develops 
procedures for the review, approval, and monitor- 
ing of activities. Actual administration of SCE 
programs is carried out by the county offices. 
The SCE R&D program funds are administered = 
directly by the central sT 
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Requirements of the Districts 



Ngrnf_gr Description Progrgm. . 

Pupils with Special Educational Needs (PSEN) 
Program* 

F unds_D j s t r 1 bu t i on , « 

Funds s'e distributed an allocation formula* 
It is based on student' gchjevement and Indexed to 
student performance by district in J97^ and 197^1 
^he perceQtaga ©f'sc&res on the statewide Pu^il 
Evaluation of Reading and Mathematics Test 
'falling at or bWlow the 23d percentile generates 
additional pupil-unitsf 3d- and 4th-jrade 'student 
scores on fhe 1374 and l^97%tests serve as base 
* year data for purposes df all^pting aid*' At the 
elementar^y levels pupil-units gIneraPte UO unit of 
operating aid and an addi'tfortal .25 units of 
categorical aid for compensatory programs. At 
the secondary level, pupil-units generate IJ 5 
units ^f operating old and ,25 units .of categqricai 
and compensdtdry aid, < 

Student Selection 

. The target populfltlon is students 2 .years pr 
more below grade leveJ, or in the 25th percentile 
•or' 3d stanine, or lower on standardized readfng 
and math tests* Students in grades belg^A^ grade 3 
whose readiness levels indlcpte that they wjjl fall 
2 years or more below grade level by entry^ into 
grade 3 are also defined as educationally disad^ 
vantaged* Pupils nnay continue in the program 
even v^en they exceed the Initial program eligi- 
bility criteria through improvement up to the 30th 
percentile, or 4th stanine, in reading and mathe- 
matics test scoras, A maximum of 30% of the 
pupils in a given Instruction compongpt i^ed not 
conform to the aeademici^yisadvantSge Require- 
ment. This provisian alloi^*^f^the ihfegratfdn by. 
racei ethnic groups academic ability, sex, or other 
crltefio. The reasons for their Inclusion must be 
documented and justified to the SEA, 

Types of Services Funded 

The ^EN progrdtti has a ^strong focus on 
reading and^^atNemotlcs instruction. State 
guidelines direct districts to meet alf reading and 
mathematics needs across the district before 
using any PSEN funds for other activities such as 
language arts, social studie^^ or science* New 
York encourages mainstream approaches, although 
districts may choose among instructional 
strategies to me^t their needs. About 35% of 
PSEN funds are used at the secondary level. 



Each district must prepare and file for public 
scrutiny a 3-yepr plani which is on file in the 
dls^ict, describing how PSEN funds wiH be used*- 
is no fprmaj or annuql - qDpllcatlon, and 
funds flow a^omatically to the district on the 
basis of the Allocation formula* Funds may be 
recovered Ifl a district uses them, to provide 
unauthorized services* 

Districts must use valid and reliable achieve^ 
ment data to identify eligible students* For 
grades K-2, districts can .use carefully developed ^ 
i'nstruments or observation icales* 

Districts submit an dhnual program plan and a 
budgets The budget details expenditures In the 
categories of reading, mdfhepiaticSi and bilingual ' 
activities. * Districts conduct a' yearly self- 
evaluation, using either In-house consultants or 
contractors* ^ 

Districts must jdistribute these funds equitably 
across^oll buildings in relation to assessed needs* 
They rnay either include or exclude PSEN funds 
from compdrability de term fnat ions in accordance ' 
wItVi Title I Regulations* 

Recent Funding Levels and Number of Children 

Served ^ 



School Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Funds 

$140,000,000 
125.000,000, 
147,000,000 



Number of Children- 
Served 

429,000 
430,000 
^ 450,000 



State Administrdtion of the Progrgnn 



- Tbp st^^, founds, may used In conjunQtlon 
with fitle I and b%W fypdsj however, a sepordte 
accounting must 'be prij^fared* Evaluotlbn and 
monitoring are provided by the fall annual pro- 
gram report and evaluation, SEA district audits, 
site audits conducted by the Department of Audit 
and Control, and site monitoring visits conducted 
by the Division of State Educational Opportunity 
of the SEA* 

Cross-monitor I ng of PSEN programs by Title \ 
and Title I migrant staff occurs as part of their 
activities In monitoring Title l| PSEN staff also 
crossHnonltor Title I* Four full-time professionals 
in the PSEN unit under the part-time direction of 
the Dicector of State Educational Opportunity 
Programs administer PSEN programs* 
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Nome or Description of ProgrQm 

Dypadvantc^ed Pupil Program Fund pPPF), 

Funds Prstribution 

a formula-based prograrn* A school 
district is eligible for DPpF fundfr 1/ it has 
^nr0ll^ 50 children, ^es S to 17, frohrj families 
M^lx^ AFDC^gndn^s* , ^ ^ , ' 

Sjj pcfeht Selection * 

Funds con serve children at the primary op§ 
seconddry levels* The State provides clear guide= 
lines to assist districts in targeting funds on 
individual students, Ellgibflity^ of students Is 
determined on the basis of the needs assessment 
drawn up by the district. Students rrfay be eligible 
for services on the basis of academic^ cuJtutol, 
emotional J or health needs. The 'State uses 
dDjective tests comparcble to those administered 
for Title I In identifying lDw=ach!eving students* 

Types of Services Funded § ' 

Both academiq. achievement programs and 
auxiliary services are funded under DPPF* The* 
Stat^ authorizes'^ academic achievement and 
remedial programs, , adaptation of curricula 
methods and [ materials, cultural ep^ichment 
experiences, dropout prevent ion^ home-'School and ^ 
adult education programs, improvement of 
conftmunication skills^ improvement of health and 
related lervlceSj improvement of library services, 
motivational and self-image development, and 
safet)^ and building security. Stdte officials 
estimate that at least 67% of the state funds go 
to academic programs. 

To implement all of these prQgrq0fi funds ma>^ 
be used to pay counselors, paraprofessionals^ 
teaeherss and security guards; to provide, 
preservice trainings to provide special take-home 
learning kitsi to provide special tutoring and 
specials el ggses; and , to provide camp, farm, or 
environnrliental education^ * 

Children may be served by both Title I and 
SCE fundSp The State urges districts to divide 
Federal and state* funds among different grade 
levels. For instance, a child that is served by . t 
Title I money in grades 1-3 may be served by 
DPPF money in grades 4 and above so that he will 
receive continuous service* 



,1 Th^ Statis telps ;gu<d^' districts In deciding 
whether to u^e pullout ot maJnstream irtstruction* 
Stqfe o^icials note that there bos been a recent 
general trend away from the pullout arfd toward 
the mamstream technique* 

R^equirements of Districts ' - 

Each district must conduct a needs assessment 
and must develop a program based on specific 
goals, ApplicatiAns for SCE money are separate 
from Title I applications* Districts must conduct 
^ annual self-evaluations and submit th^ results to 
^ the^ Office of the Assistant Superintendent for 
Public Schools* On both the application form and 
> the evaluation reportj districts must include bud-' 
g&t breakouts, ^ Expenditures must be categorized 
' iy program use (e*g,, academic progrmis, dropout 
prevention programs, .health core programs). In 
, additionj districts must show how money is spent 
within each specif ic program^ , 

The decisions* to exclude SCE funds from 
comparability determinations are a district op- 
tion. 

Recent Funding, Le^els_ end Number of Chjidren 
Served , 



Fiscal Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 . 



Funds ^/ 

132,670,652 
32,620,072 
66,000,000 
(bienniiim) 



Number of Children.. 
Served 

1,300,000* 
1,568,885 . 
NA 



^Figure is approximate. 



Statu Administration of_Pr^rgms 

The DPPF program is administered in an office 
separate from the Title I office. The SCE office 
employs 16 staff rhembers. Both the DPPF 
director and the Title 1 coordinator report to the 
assistant superintendents 

The State guides and monitors the districts. 
State officials meet periodically with district' 
officials to review district self-evalugtions and to 
advise districts ^ of ways to In^prove local 
'programs. The state monitoring te^ms visit every 
district at least once in every 3 years^ The SEA \ 
also conducts annual impact evaluations for the 
stiate legislature. 




dREGON 

Nome jr Description of Prog 

Tha Disadvantaged Child Project. 

Funds Distribution 

»^ _ ' - _, - * 

Funds <Te distributed according 10- an 

allocation formula, - - 

''■'^ ^ " / 

k district must have an aver age dally member- 
ship of 50,d00 4o qualify for state' compensatory 
education funds, Portland is the^only city to meet 
this requirement. . 

Student Selection \ . ' ^ ' 

DisbdvantQged children in Portland's elemen- 
tary and seconddry schools constitute the target 
population* Disadvantaged children are defined as 
those from socially or cufturally deprived baSk- 
grounds requiring supplemental facilities and 
services in order to profit in regular school 
programs to the same extent ^as other children. 
Most jDf^the children served are enrolled in non= 
Title I schools, although Title 1 schools are eligible 
for services. The decision in "selecting grade 
levels for service is left up to fhe district* Most 
of the state rtioney is concentrated in elementary 
Schools* 

Types of Services Funded ^ 

""Teachers' aides, teacbec— interns^ reading 
laboratdrieSj educational media, and field trips 
are all financed by the Disadvantaged Child. 
Project* Four alternative programs included in 
the project are the Albino Youth Opportunity 
School, Early Childhood Education Centers, the 
Follow Through Program, and the Administrative 
Transfer Prograrri, Funds may also be used, for 



such noninstruct tonal, services as counseling and 
guidance prpgramSj cafeteria service, ofid trdns= 
portation. The Portland school district officials 
make qill decisions on division of funds between 
instructional and ancillary services and ori L^a ol 
pullout or mainstrjeam techniques. I 

Requirements of Districts * 

Portland is not required to send application or , 
Evaluation information to the.state Depiirtrn^nt of 
Education. The district usual ly^yoluntafily sub- 
mits budget proposals and** end-of-the^year 
accounts, as well as sbme ger«ral Impact data. 
The excluslCTi of these funds frorn^comparabjlity is 
a dlstricf^optipn,^ . . 

>- . ./ * j ■ ." ' 

" Recent Funding Levels and Nurnber of Cbjjdrgn 
Served . ... ^ . > - t , ■ , 



1975-76^^ 
1977-78 



- Funds 

$1,000,000 
^2,000,000 
for the 
biennium 



Number of Ch i 1 dren 
■ Served 

< NA " 
6,000 



6,500 



In addition^ the Portland school districSt 
allocated $50,000 of local funds for. compensatory 
education programs* 



State Administration of Program - / 

The state Department ;of Education is not 
involved in the admini ^^mi\m^':M'^''''f^^^p\^^J 
Money flovvs through the state department 
directly to the Portland school district. The State 
has no authority to monitor or evaluate the 
programs. 
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PHODE ISLAND 



vtded for under th# Saction 4 prop-am 

Funds ore distributed according to on alloco* 
tlon .formula, 

V Rhode Island's eomp^nsdtdry educqtidn pro- 
gram Is patterned on the Title i program, Schobis 
are ronked^by the districts^ «cording to the Title i 

"^eriteria. First priority Is § Iven to ^chools opera- 
ting Title I ptogr^s* Jf all eligible children in 
Title I schools are served, .then a district may 
elect to allocate funds to non-Title I schools* A 
sehodi district may i«e Section ft funds in schools 
that ere Title I eligibtfe but not receiving Title I 
^ funds* However, any service* offered to children 
in these schools must also be offered to children 
In those Title I schools already having a program. 

Student SelectiOT , , 

The target population for Section 4 U the 
disadvantaged child as-defined by Title I criteria. 
Students are selected iming achievement test 
criteria, and generally Are those whose scores are 
in the lowest quint ile ori standardized tests* 

Types of Services Funded 

' The Section 4 program flrrids compensatory 
education services comparable to those provided 
under Title I. Dlstrrcts generally elect to run. 
separate Title I and Section 4 programs, although 
smaller districts may jointly fund a single 



progromr There is a strong focus' oh providing 
Instructional services, mostly in pullout cla^rTOm 
locations, but several ancillary ^ser^ces are 
allowed by state guidelines, , These services 
inclMd^ the prpvision of clothing, food^ guidance, 
health care, and tfansportatibn, 

Requirements of the Districts 

Districts must submit an annual application # 
and provide the SEA with such descriptive data as 
the number of eligible children and proposed 
services. Districts must conduct an annual evalu- ^ 
"otion of the Section 4 progrwris according to I 
guidelines prepared by the SEA, / ^ 

Recent Funding Levels and Num^r of Children 
, Servid ~ ' , 



School Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Funds 

$2,000^000 
2,000,000 
2.000,000 



Number of Children 
Served 

^ 15,000 
NA 

^ NA - 



State Administration^ of the Program 

The state staff reviews^oth the Title I and the 
Secfign 4 applications In, the same timeframe. 
The state office Is considering the use of a 
consolidated application to provide basic program 
description data. The districts also file quarterly 
fiudget reports broken out by line item, although 
the particular budgat lines change. Three prof^s-- 
sional content specialists monitor the program b^* 
reviewing explications and conducting comprehen- 
sive site visits, ' .r = 
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ERiC 



Noma er Deserlptlon of ProgrOT 



Taxes was establiihed by hbusa Bill 1 126 of the 
fi4thLagIslQture(l97SK / 

Fundi Dlstrlbytl^ < - 

Funds ora distrlbutad occordlhg to qn oIltiCQ^ 
t ion formula lika that of Titia l| tha Title ^1 low- 
inepma critarlon Is i^d* Each district in Taxas is 
ILglbIa for fundsi and the amount received is 
Eas^d upon the number of low-lrpcome children In 
aqch district. * 
. _■ 

Student Selection 

SCE mon^ Is torgated at educationally 
daprived studants. Selection of these chlWren Is 
based on the bast available local -datap Although 
state money can be used for secondary school 
students, stata officials estimate that 80% is 
spent in elementary schools* 

Types of Services Funded 

The services funded by the SC£ program 
supplement those provided by Title U Most of the 
funds have been spent for personnel. The instruc- 
tiondl services may al^ include reading, mpthe- 
maticSj bilingual educfltioni ahd stpff development 
Activities* Once the need for instructional 
services Is nnet, supportive services such as 
medical and dental care or hot lunches may be 
provided* 

The structure of the program Is left up to each 
local district. Districts have a wide range of 
choice In the way>they can comblna Title I and 
SCE funds. Smaller schools may combine Title I 
and SCE money to hire one teacher who will serve 



all compensatory education itu^ntsi largef' 
sehoois that can afford to separate funcb might 
spend Title I money to hire teachari and use SCE 
money to buy instructional materials* SCE funds 
^ra^ t^ed I n to th^'Rtle- l and 'i^ ™ 
accordance with the equitably proyided provisions 
of Title U . ' , ^ ' 

Requiremants of Districts f 

Districts submit applications for SCE funds. 
They also evaluate their progr-ams by pretesting ^ 
and posttestlr^ ^rticipating studants. 

Exclusion of SCE funds from comparability 
determinations Is q district option. 

Recent Funding Levels and Number of Childran 
Served i,. 



SchooT Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



Fundi 
$22,321,978 



Number of Chlldrtn 
Served 

271,084 
242,342 



The maximum authorized funding for the SCE 
program is $25,^ million. 

State Administration of Progrgm 

Fifty employees in the state Division of 
Federal Funding administer both Title I and SCE 
programs* State evaluation of SCE programs Is" 
not required by the legislation, although the Texas 
SEA requires evaluation of the program. The 
State conducts audits and site vlsltsi it also 
monitors Title I, Title I migrant* and SCE pro- 
grams conourrantly. Results of the mandated 
pretests a^posttests given at the district level 
are made ^ai labia to st^te evahjators. , 



UTAH # 

Nome or Da^riptlw of Procrgm r 

"^'';^'The d>mpensQtory ^ eatten^rogf om in 
was inelud^ ir\ the ganird ^hool flnanGa pro- 
gram approved by. the legislature in 1 973* 

Funds bistrlbutton 

Funds art distributad according tb on. alloco- 

'All 40 districts are Included In the program. 
Funding is ^ed up?on the number economically 
dlsodvcnfitaged chtl*en* The four catagdrlas of ' 
disodvantaged pupils are as followsi 

• Pupils who come' from low- 
Income families (determined by a ; 
free-lunch count) . 

• Pupils living in foster homes 

PupHsJn families receiving funds 

from the Aid to Families with 
Dependent^Children Program - 

^ Neglected and delinquent ehil= 

dren living In In^itutlons within 
the school district 

jr Available state funds are allocated proportion- 
ately to scHtoI districts on the basis of the 
number of ^(■kFi in the district who fall into 
these categonis as compared with the total 
number of children In these categories In olh 
districts. State guidelines require SCE programs 
to be supplementary and to benefit directly the 
targeted students. 

Student Selection 

At the school levels the target population Is 
those children who are significantly beldw grade 
level. Low achievers are selected through use of 
an assessment test chosen by the district. 

Types of Services Funded 

Most state funds are used for initructlonal 
serviceSi although districts may also choose to 
- fund. auxiliary services. Since the compensatory 
education program Is one of seven programs 
operating under a single legislative authorltys 
disfrtc'Ts^ve the opilon of using monies fc^ these 
programs either singly or in any combination 
desired* Funds from one category can be used in 
any other category. 

Children may receive both SCE and Title I 
services. State funds can be used at both the 



elementqry and secondary levels* In fiscal year 
< 1978, three of the pwticipatlng districts funded 
programs tn secondary ichools onlyi three districts 
had only elementary-leyel progromsi and seven 
ftin^prf prftgrnms at both level St 

The decision to organize the program based on 
pullout or mainstream techniques is left to the 
distrfct. State officials report a general trend ^ 
toward usp of mainstream techniques- ^ 

Requirements of Districts 

Districts send a*^oject description form to 
the state Director of Compensatory Education, 
They must maintain a list of disadvantaged^ stu= 
dents Incjuded In the program and must provide a 
general description of the proposed program. 

Districts perform mnual self-evaluations. 
Each district monitors and evaluates its own 
prograiTi, and sends evaluation results to the state 
Director, Evaluation reports describe .general 
program strengths and w^aknessiis and include 
students* pretest dhd posttest scores showing 
averagrTTionthlr ochievenTent gainsi Reports also 
provi^ information w number and grade levels of 
students served^ coit per student, extent of parent 
involvement, and number of professionals and 
aides 'employed, ^ 

Exclusion of SCE funds from comparability 
determinations is a district option, ^ 

* ■ ^ ' 

Recent Fonding Levels and Number of Children 
Served 



Nufflbif of Chlldreh 
Fundi Served 

$850,000 5,55a. 
916,300 5,783 
881,3288 N/A 



School Year 

1975-76 
' 1976-77 
1977-78 



Sttate Administration of Program 

The State provides^ general technicaf 
asfistance to the district and cOTplles an annual 
evaluation of all programs. The Director of 
Compensatory Education works extensively with 
local personnel and visits every district once a 
year to conduct on-site reviews, 

The Utah SCE program Is adninistered by an 
office separate from Title I in the Technical 
Assistance Divisjon of the state Department of 
EducQtlon, The Directs of Canpensa'tory Educa- 
tion, who also helps to direct bilingual^ bicultural^ 
and foreign Icnguagi programs^ is the state 
administrator responsible for compensatory 
education. 
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WASHINGTON 



S'. ft 



Nome or Dti^ripfjon of Progrom 



At least 60% of the children 
partiGipatlng in URRD Indian 
aducdtion p^ogroms mi^ be 
, those Identified OS Indians, 



VfeHl nglOTT domp^hsdfS^^^ program 
Is cQflefi the Urban, Rural, and Racial Disadvan= 
tdgermnt (URRD) Education Program,^ 

Funds PIstrjbut ign 

The URRD Is o' competltiva grant program* 
Grant proposals ara sjbmitte4:.by private and 
pubtic ogeneies to the dlstrlcf ' program office. 
Proposals must be approved by the district office, 
by the State Advisory Committee, and the 
Office of the Supfrlntendent* Durations of grants 
vqry^ although a projeA may be funded for 3 
yearsi some districts have entered a second 
funding cycle. Agencies applying for continuo- 
tlpn$ of grants apply In the same manner as those 
applying for the first time. 

The State has set the following requirements 
regarding the target population to be served by an 
URRDprogranrti 

• At least 50% of the children ' 
enrolled In URRD preschoal pro- 
grom s must come from families 
earning at .or*^ btflow a specific 
Income level determined by each 
district, 

• At least 50% of all students 
served by academic achievement 
programs of ORRD shall be 
enrolled students who "ora 
achieving below grade level on 
whatever standardized tests are 
currently used in the school dis- 
tricts to be served. Where tar- 
get students are identified by 
means other than achievement 
tests, the mean average raw 
score of the target ^ group must 
be significantly lower than that 

* . * of the peer group, or at least 
50% of the target group must 
Indicate a grade equivalency of 
at least 6 months beJow the 
norm, 

• At least 50% of those served by 
the blllnguaUbleulturol education 
programs^ must be children for 
whom English is not fRe doml-* 
nant language* 



Student Selection ' 

The target population Is composed of disad- 
vantaged children from preschool through secon- 
dary school, Including dropouts who wish to 
reenter. Approximately 60% of state funds are 
spent at the secondary level and 40% at . the 
elementary level. ' 

Types of Services Funded 

A wide varfety of programs may be funded 
under URRD, such as reentry motivation' programs 
(for dropouts and pK>tentidl drofKsuts), preschool 
education programs, academic achievement pro- 
grams, blllngQaUbicultural education programs, 
and Indian education programs, 

The State funds a number of grants to estab- 
lish alternative high school programs. These 
programs serve a selected population of students 
In non traditional Horning environments and pro- 
vide d fu|l range of activities* They constitute a 
comprehensive alternative to the public school 
system, 

^ The average per-pupil ejcpenditure Is $200, 
Three-quarters of the URRCL money Is used for 
InstructionoJ services, Stat^^ regulations specifi- 
cally prohibit the use of program funds for 
services such as student activity expenses and 
hnt-iunch feesp however, funds may be used ^ for 
ancillary siBr vices such as counseling and medical 
care. Approximately one-quarter of the state 
money is spent on such services,'®!*^ 

Requirements of Districts 

Districts must review all grant proposals and 
must approve them before submitting them to the 
state advisory committee for consideration. The 
districts evaluate their own URRD programs by* 
collecting program description data and informa- 
tion on student improvement. The district also 
provides fiscal data with bu^et breakouts for 
each local program* All the evaluation material Is 
sent to t^ State at the m4 of each fiscal year* 

Exclusion of SCE funds from comparability 
determinations is a district option. Many districts 
choose to incfude state funds In comparability 
calculations. 



^The Culturally Disadvantaged Program (CDP), 
which began In 1965, was terminated In If 75* 
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Recen t Furi dinq L(feyels and Numbef .of Children 



SchQdl Year Funds 

1975- 76* $4,600,000 

1976- 77 NA 
1977778 5,032»740 ^ 

State Admlnlstf gt!^ of Pfogans 



Ntffliber of Children 



Served 

36.198 
NA . 
NA 



and title I migrant progrwns. Different program 
of frees In Ms division, however, have/s#arQte 
responsibilities for URRD and Title L 



The Gitirits Managehnent Section in the Division 
, of Special Programs dnd Ser vices has overall 
re^nslbllrty for adrilnisterlng URRD, Title I, 



-— Edgcatlonot S ei^tee-BWlet-^qtf^^ 
by the Grants Management. Section monitor both 
Tltl# I and' URRD by site visits and revle^ of 
internal evdluatioi^s submitted by districts* There • 
ore 00a full -time monitor and several part-time 
ftdff mertbert in the SCE evaluation^ division* 
Statewide evaluation 6f all^yRRD projects had 
pravlously been done by a third-party evaluator, 
but it was discontinued 2 years ago. Beginning . 
with fiscal year 1977, the evaluation section of 
the OHlce of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
will conduct a llmlted^evaluation of URI^D, 
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WISCONSIN 

/ Ntame y Daseript Ion of Progrom 



gram U the Sp|qlql Educational Needs (SEN) 
Pregran* 

Funds Dist fibuticNi ^ 

— ~ V .... 

SEN Is Q competitive grant program ^d 
iUpporW^at least 30 projects^ none of which are 
permanantly^ fuhdad."^Grants may ba awarded tq 
LEAs for 3* years. 

Publle and private agencies may apply , for 
funds* SEN*s target population Is low-achyevlng 
ehildreh,irdm socially^ economically, andculturat- 
ly disadvantaged popglatldhs. -In order to cwnpete 
for fundSj agencies must develop progrmis mee^ 
ing the needs of these populations, ^ 

In fiscal year 1978/ the State required that 
agencies receiving grants must contribute 25% of 
the total project budget from local funds. Title I 
funds may noT be used as part of the LEA's share. 

Student .Selection ' : 

To target funds?, to specific children^ LEAs 
screen each child using a locdily designed device. 
In addition to being educationally dl sad van t aged j 
' 75% of the participants mult be Identified by both 
economic and social factors. Twenty^five percent 
may be Identified by feither economic or social 
factors. The SEA establishes economic criteria 
using AFDC and free-lunch counts ^dnd other 
measures* Social factors Include level of parental 
eduQatldn, degree of child's contact with a social 
or welfare worker^ and other Information ahwut 
^t^he child's family and community setting. 

Types of Services Funded 

Most SEN programs focus on basic skills 
Improvement in an individualized setting. LEAs 
use roost of their grant to pay for staff salaries 
and instructional services,, but some agencies fund 
ancillary services as weli. Project^ must include 
parent involvement and may ba^ school- or home- 
based. Most school "based SEN programs use 
pullout Instruction. 

^pproKimately 10% of the SEN appropriation 
is set aside as "discretionary funds." this money 



is used to fund projects for secondary school 
students* All other funds serve children In grades 

(48.. . • ■ ... 

"permits but dcfes not fflcqufog e ioint 
funding of Title I and SEN programs* Both Title I 
and SEN administrators must approve a jointly 
funded progrom^^ State officials advise districts to 
avoid supplanting by funding different activities 
or, grade levels with the state monies and wit^] the 
Federal monies. * ^ , 

Requiren^nts of Districts ' 

Agencies must meet several state 
requirements to be eligible for funding. The 
program proposal must include a statement of 
objectives^ a description of the n^ds a^e^ment, 
the numbers of children to be served ond'staff to 
be employed, and a budget describing expenditures 
in various categories. The agency must show that 
it has adequate management and dccounting cop^ 
ocity md can keep adequate and current account-^ 
ing records. The LEA murf set up 04 local advisory 
progrqm counci k . made_ up cif ^v^hool _ pHersonnel, 
parents^ and other members of the community. 

Evaluation is required and, must be based on 
measurable objectives st^ed in the proposal. The 
evaluation must include pretest and post test cteta 
from tests chosen by grantee agencies, 

■ ' . ' ' • ^ 

Recent Funding Leyelsi and Number of Children 
Served 



School Yei^r 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Funds . 

$1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,225,000 



Number of Childrin 
Staved 



8^ ye 

2J376 
2.653 
2,319 



State Admlnistrgtion^of Program 



, SEN Is administered by a special SEN program 
staff of the Division of Instructional Services, 
Department of Public Instruction, The staff 
includes one full-time SEN administrator^ a part- 
time accountant from another program, and a 
director^ whose responsibilities Include SEN and 
other programs. The SEN staff Is plannlng^tuc^ 
of the Impact df the last set of projects. 
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